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Notes of the Month 


The Kremlin Changes and the Soviet Press 

THOSE practised in the art of reading between the lines of the 
Soviet press might have guessed, from the issue of Pravda of 
3 July 1957, at a serious conflict within the Communist Party 
leadership. The front-page leading article carried the headline 
‘Unshakable Unity’; it boasted of the support given by the entire 
population to the Soviet Communist Party and its Leninist 
Central Committee in their endeavours, inspired by unbreakable 
unity of thought, will, and action, to put into operation the deci- 
sions of the Twentieth Party Congress. This ‘monolithic unity’ 
was the product of decades of struggle against a variety of enemies. 
Lenin had taught the Party to fight mercilessly against those, 
whatever their positions and on whatever pretext, who impaired 
that unity. Unity was the guarantee of success. 

An even longer article on the following page, entitled ‘Leninist 
unity of the Party is the source of its unconquerable strength’, 
elaborated the same theme. Unity demanded the submission of 
the minority to the majority, and this applied not only to the rank 
and file but also to the men at the top. The Party could not tolerate 
within its ranks any anti-Party groups opposing its policy. It was 
not a debating club but a militant political organization. Free 
discussion and criticism could not be allowed to go beyond the 
limits of partiinost (party-mindedness) and endanger unity of 
belief and action. 

On the following day the newspapers carried a front-page com- 
muniqué reporting the Central Committee’s decision of 29 June 
to expel from the Party Praesidium and the Central Committee 
‘the anti-Party group of Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov’, 
and to dismiss Shepilov from his post in the Party Secretariat 
and as candidate member of the Praesidium and expel him from 
the Central Committee. Shepilov’s name is, however, omitted from 
the subsequent detailed charges. 

The new and enlarged Party Praesidium of fifteen members 
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was announced: their photographs occupied half the front page. 
The only really surprising name among these is that of Kuusinen, 
the veteran Finnish Communist who has lived in the Soviet 
Union since 1918 and who was the titular head of the puppet 
Finnish Government set up by Moscow on the outbreak of the 
Soviet-Finnish war in 1939. Photographs of the nine candidate 
members of the Praesidium are given on the second page. The 
Central Committee resolution announcing these changes stated 
that while the Party, supported by the entire population, was 
doing its utmost to carry out the Twentieth Congress decisions, 
the anti-Party group had been trying to change the political line 
and, by using fractional methods, to alter the composition of the 
leading Party committees. This offence is said to have been pro- 
longed over the last three or four years (this no doubt means since 
Stalin’s death). The principal items in the charge were listed as 
opposition to the policy of peaceful coexistence and to the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations with all countries, and hostility to 
the extension of the rights and powers of the Union Republics, 
to the decentralization of economic administration, and to the 
Party’s efforts to eradicate the evils of bureaucracy. “They were 
too remote from real life to understand its needs and possibilities.’ 
They were the prisoners of old ideas and methods, sectarians and 
dogmatists cut off from the life of the Party and the country, and 
this was the origin of their deviations from the Party line. Unable 
to get their way openly, they resorted to intrigues and plots. The 
specific charge against Malenkov of complicity in the ‘Leningrad 
plot’, a still-obscure episode in post-war Soviet history for which, 
however, a number of death sentences were imposed and carried 
out, was made later in a speech by Khrushchev in Leningrad. It 
presents the Soviet leaders with a dilemma, for if one of the poli- 
cies formulated at the Twentieth Congress was ‘to strengthen 
Socialist legality’, it should follow logically that Malenkov must 
at least be tried for an offence for which many have already paid 
the supreme penalty. Dialectics, however, is not logic. 

The same issue of Pravda, 4 July, carried a report of a meeting 
of the Moscow Party organization, held on 2 July, which unani- 
mously approved the Central Committee decisions, and briefer 
notes of similar meetings in Leningrad, Kiev, Alma Ata, Tashkent, 
Baku, and other centres; knowledge of the changes must therefore 


have been widespread, at least in the chief cities, before they were 
announced. 
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On 5 July Pravda’s leading article continued the ‘unbreakable 
unity’ theme, and carried extensive reports of the enthusiastic 
reception accorded to the Central Committee’s resolution through- 
out the country, as well as brief notices of its echoes in the foreign 
press. By the 8th, Pravda claimed that approval was unanimous 
over the entire country, thus demonstrating the unity of the 
Party and the people. 

For its foreign listeners, Moscow radio, after a survey of re- 
actions in the foreign press, derided the suggestion that the up- 
heaval at the top indicated weakness in the Party. ‘From the 
western frontiers of the Soviet Union to the east, from the shores 
of the Arctic to the Pamirs, wherever Soviet people live and work, 
can be heard the voice of Communists and non-Communists alike, 
ardently approving the resolution of the June session of the 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. on the anti-Party group of 
Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov.’ Equal emphasis was laid 
on the approval given by other Communist Parties to a decision 
which ‘implemented the Leninist line of democratic centralism’. 
Subsequent broadcasts reiterated the charges of ‘stagnation, 
rigidity, and conservatism’ at home, and injury to the Soviet 
Union’s international position. By 13 July comment had faded out. 

It is, of course, useless to look for analysis or comment, in the 
usual sense of the word, in any Soviet paper or periodical. On 
questions of policy, Izvestiya and Pravda and all the others are 
interchangeable (on 4 July the front page of Literaturnaya Gazeta 
was an exact replica of Pravda and Izvestiya), since in a one-party 
State the decisions of that one party, on any issue of importance, 
cannot be challenged or even questioned. To permit this would be 
tantamount to admitting the possibility of an alternative policy, 
and hence of an alternative party. The one party must therefore, 
in fact, represent both Government and Opposition. The protesta- 
tions of unity and unanimity appear most emphatic when disagree- 
ynents are most critical, and in the absence of institutional channels 
for the settlement of differences the course of what is necessarily 
a silent struggle emerges, in the manner of a subterranean up- 
heaval breaking through to the surface, only when its outcome has 
been decided. 


The Nigerian Constitutional Conference 
WHEN the recommendations of the May-June Nigerian Con- 
stitutional Conference held in London are given effect Nigeria 
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will have ten legislative houses, with almost a thousand members 
and over fifty Ministers. And if the commission which the con- 
ference agreed should be set up to examine ‘the fears of minorities’ 
recommends the division of existing Regions as the only way of 
satisfying smaller groups that, under self-government, they will 
not be unfairly treated by the major tribes on which existing 
Regions are based, there may be even more houses, members, and 
Ministers. 

So complex have become the affairs of Africa’s most populous 
State that the May-June conference, which was hailed by some 
before it started as the conference to end all conferences, only 
made a beginning; a resumed conference, which may not meet 
until next year, will have to consider the mass of unfinished 
business left on 26 June. 

Nigerian leaders came to the conference with parliamentary 
and party mandates to demand Regional self-government for East 
and West this year and for the North in 1959, and independence 
for the whole Federation in 1959. Though discussion on Regional 
self-government was protracted, it was concerned not with the 
principle, conceded by Her Majesty’s Government in 1953, but 
with arrangements to insulate from politics the Regional civil 
services and judiciaries, and with constitutional safeguards against 
abuse of power by self-governing Regions, to the injury of the 
Federal Government, which, because residual powers are vested 
in Regions, has no direct control over Regional matters. 

In the end Regional self-government has been hedged about 
with enough safeguards to satisfy the most timid that this consti- 
tutional novelty need not rock the Federal boat, and very shortly 
the two Southern Regions of Nigeria will be self-governing— 
which means, for practical purposes, that in Regional matters 
Governor’s powers are abolished. While the North will not be self- 
governing until 1959, the conference made a beginning by agreeing 
to the establishment of a Council of Chiefs to exercise the disci- 
plinary powers over Chiefs which the Governor has hitherto 
exercised alone, and of ‘Provincial Authorities’, partly elected and 
partly bureaucratic, to which the Regional government will devolve 
some of its powers—a devolution administratively necessary in a 
Region which is over twice the size of Ghana, and politically 
essential in view of separatist demands in the non-Muslim riverain 
provinces. The Trust Territory of the Cameroons, too, is to be- 
come, for practical purposes, a fourth Region, though no decision 
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was made about its self-government, which depends on a final 
decision about its Trust Territory status. 

What of Federal independence? The possibility of any precise 
commitment on that flew out of the windows of Lancaster House 
when the conference agreed on the minorities commission. Not 
only will its recommendations, which have to be submitted to a 
resumed conference, take a very long time to work out and put 
into effect, but the state of affairs revealed by the necessity of 
appointing it strengthened Mr Lennox-Boyd in his view that he 
could give no blank cheque to be filled in some years ahead, since 
nobody could now say what the face of Nigeria might be like in 
1959, or in 1960, the date which the Nigerian leaders in the end 
agreed was more realistic than 1959. All the Secretary of State 
could offer was a remarkably, and perhaps unnecessarily, chilly 
statement promising that Her Majesty’s Government would 
readily consider, but no more, a request for independence made 
in 1960 by the new Federal legislature which will then have been 
elected. Nigeria, in short, is on trial; her independence, Mr 
Lennox-Boyd maintains, depends on how she acquits herself in 
the next three years. 

The three Nigerian Premiers countered with a threat that they 
would regard 2 April 1960 as the date of independence, the neces- 
sity of which they hoped in due course to impress on the British 
Government. But this threat was a damp squib; however much 
resentment and disappointment there might be in Nigeria about 
the conference’s inconclusiveness, delegates in Lancaster House 
knew how much unfinished business must be gone through before 
the outlines of independent Nigeria are clear. 

The resumed conference is to consider the report not only of the 
minorities commission but also of the revenue allocation com- 
mission which is likely, because it is to hear ‘all points of view’, 
to sit for a long time. The conference will consider, too, the pro- 
cedure for amending the Constitution after independence, con- 
stitutional provisions to safeguard ‘fundamental rights’, important 
matters connected with the administration of Lagos, the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Federal Supreme Court, and regional electoral 
regulations. In addition an ad hoc committee is to consider the 
reports of committees set up to consider proposals for a Federal 
electoral law and the functions of the Central Marketing Board. 

Not only that; an independent Nigeria could not leave to the 
Governor-General the great powers he now exercises, while the 
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conference failed to reach a final conclusion on arrangements for 
the police, decision on which is postponed until the eve of inde- 
pendence. 

Perhaps the lesson is that one and the same conference cannot 
both parade Nigeria’s internal differences and negotiate self- 
government with the British Government. The resumed’ con- 
ference should concentrate on resolving the internal difficulties; 
only when they are much nearer solution will Nigeria’s leaders be 
able to negotiate ‘from strength’ with the British Government. 


ERRATUM 


In the July 1957 issue of The World Today, in the Note of the 
Month on ‘An Authoritarian Monarchy for Spain?’, on p. 274, 
line 32, for ‘As early as 1952’, read ‘As early as 1953’, and on 
p. 275, line 14, for ‘Don Carlos’ read ‘Juan Carlos’. 


The Algerian Tragedy and Problems of 
Africa 
This article is substantially the same as a lecture delivered in 
May at Chatham House by M. Jacques Soustelle, Governor of 
Algeria in 1955-6. Its topical interest is such that, rather than 
delay its publication till it could appear in International 


Affairs, we have obtained M. Soustelle’s permission to publish 
it in The World Today. 


IN 1830, when the territory was first occupied by the French 
Army, there was no Algerian nation or state as we think of them 
today. The country was a mosaic of Arab or Berber tribes and 
villages: the Arab tribes generally lived as nomads; the Berber 
villages were composed of sedentary peoples living under a kind of 
traditional democracy. The Arabs and Berbers waged war against 
each other most of the time. In the city of Algiers itself, and in 
several small cities like Medea, there was what was called at the 
time the Beylik—a kind of Turkish colonial government whose 
principal activity consisted of piracy in the Mediterranean. On 
many occasions the fleets of Britain, France, Spain, and even the 
United States shelled and bombed Algiers in order to suppress 
piracy, until, in 1830, France succeeded in occupying Algiers. No 
objection to this was raised at the time by any Power, not excluding 
Turkey, despite the fact that, theoretically at least, Algiers was 
still a Turkish colony. 

Thus for 127 years Algeria has been a French territory. The 
native population in 1830 was 14 million; it is now 8} million. 
Those figures are at the root of the whole Algerian problem. In 
spite of what is said to the contrary, Algeria is a poor country. 
The soil has been devastated by erosion for centuries; the climate 
is capricious; the production of crops is very irregular; and even 
when worked by very modern methods the land does not give 
produce which can be compared in quantity with that of the land 
in France or other Western European countries. The resources of 
the country, although vast investments have been and are being 
made, do not grow as fast as the population. During the years 
since the second World War the population has increased by 
250,000 every year, which is one of the highest rates in the world, 
and it is quite evident that the natural resources of Algeria are 
absolutely unable to cope with that tremendous increase. In fact, 
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Algeria, which fed 1} million people a century and a quarter ago, 
could today—if it were an independent and autonomous state 
from all points of view, including economically—feed possibly 3 
or 4 million people at the most, and would be utterly incapable of 
feeding the present population. 

The reason for that fact, which weighs so heavily on the Al- 
gerian problem, is that Algeria is in an intermediate stage of 
development between the under-developed countries and modern 
countries. In modern countries the rate of population increase is 
checked by the fact that families do not wish to increase beyond 
certain numbers because of economic and psychological considera- 
tions, and because parents want their children to have all the 
advantages of the local civilization. In under-developed countries 
many children are born because the rate of increase is practically 
equal to the biological possibilities, while the population is kept 
within bounds by a high death-rate. In Algeria, on the other hand, 
two-thirds of the country may still be considered as under- 
developed; but at the same time the methods of sanitation intro- 
duced by the French and the disappearance of endemic diseases 
have brought about such a change that most of the children sur- 
vive. That is the reason that Algeria is at the same time a modern 
and an archaic country, which participates in the inconveniences 
of both situations. It may be said that France has brought to 
Algeria many things, including gifts which in the long run create 
new and more difficult problems. 

The present very precarious economic equilibrium of Algeria 
can exist only because 400,000 Algerian workers, many of them of 
Berber stock, go each year to France to work in the French factories, 
which they can do, of course, because they are French citizens. If 
Algeria became an independent and separate country tomorrow, 
those 400,000 workers could not find employment in France, and 
the 35-40 billion francs a year that they send to their families, and 
which are a very important element in the Algerian economy, 
would disappear. The real problem is that Algeria is still in part 
an archaic society, an under-developed country which has been 
taken by France for better or for worse, and it is still in a state of 
evolution which cannot be checked and cannot be reversed. 
History cannot retrace its steps; Algeria today cannot be returned 
to the state she was in in 1830. 

Such a situation has created a tragedy in the consciousness of 
the people. The real drama in Algeria is not the colonial problem; 
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the drama lies in the fact that many Algerians, especially young 
people, feel that the future of their country and of their families is 
in great danger, that there is very little hope of a solution; so that 
many of them are driven to a kind of despair because they do not 
feel that they are yet completely Westernized, and yet they do not 
feel they are still Arabs or Berbers and Muslims. They are between 
two worlds, and this creates a deep disequilibrium in their minds 
and makes them open to all kinds of foreign and external propa- 
ganda. 

It is very easy to find a scapegoat for a problem like that of 
Algeria, and sometimes it seems that the French settler—the so- 
called colon—provides an almost ideal scapegoat. If it were only a 
question of finding such a scapegoat many problems would be very 
easily solved, but it is much more difficult than that. The French 
European population in Algeria is so numerous, and so important 
because of their economic contribution, that they form a part of 
the Algerian population which cannot be neglected or eradicated. 
There are 1,200,000 people of French descent in Algeria, of 
Christian or Jewish religion, and whose fathers, grandfathers, and 
sometimes great-grandfathers were born in Algeria, so that they 
are, to all intents and purposes, Algerians. They might be called 
the Algerian people of French civilization. They have every right to 
reside in Algeria because they were born there, and their grand- 
parents too. They have worked and made Algeria what it is; and 
at least a great part of it today is a modern country of high stan- 
dards. And there is no moral or political conception under which 
they could legitimately be put in the position of having to leave 
Algeria, which is their country. 

If their state of mind were the same as that of the British settlers 
in North America in the eighteenth century and they wanted to 
form a new state for themselves, the problem would be quite 
different. But it is a fact that no Frenchman in France is more 
French than those 1,200,000 Frenchmen of Algeria. They have 
proved that in recent wars, especially in the second World War, 
when, out of a population of about 1 million at that time, they 
contributed more than 300,000 soldiers who fought in Italy, 
France, and Germany. Furthermore, they are not—contrary to 
what is sometimes believed—a population of rich exploiters, and 
the enormous majority of them do not work on the land but live 
in the cities. Out of the 1,200,000 French Europeans in Algeria 
only 22,000 are settlers, i.e. farm-owners living in the country, and 
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their properties are generally only small or medium-sized. Out of 
those 22,000 farms and estates only 3,700 have an area of more than 
200 hectares, or about 500 acres. The enormous majority of them 
are small estates on the coast, generally only about six hectares, or 
fifteen acres. This means that the majority of the French European 
population of Algeria is made up of middle-class city dwellers: 
chauffeurs, garage owners, professors, teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
etc.; a kind of lower and upper middle-class which constitutes a 
very important element in the social structure of Algeria, but is not 
a kind of landed gentry. The greater part of the land is in the hands 
of Arabs or Berbers, who also control to an even greater extent the 
cattle and other agricultural activities of the country. 


PHASES OF THE CONFLICT 


The Algerian conflict has passed through various phases since 
it began in November 1954. During the first phase the so-called 
Nationalist leaders tried to prepare for the future by secretly im- 
planting, by means of terrorism, an organization of their own, 
especially in the countryside. It would happen that in such-and- 
such a village the President of the local Council (a Muslim, of 
course) was killed. Then two or three notable persons in the village 
would be killed. It became known that a Nationalist secret cell had 
taken over the place, and that everybody who did not immediately 
obey all their orders, even the most absurd or cruel ones (for in- 
stance, an order given to a Muslim worker to kill his employer, with 
whom he had been on quite friendly terms), was killed at once. 

In early 1955, after this process had been going on for four or 
five months, preparations began for a general uprising in one part 
of the country—the Constantine district, where the Muslim popu- 
lation is overwhelmingly numerous in proportion to the Europeans 
(some 3 million Muslims, as against 200,000 Europeans)—with the 
intention of forming a state which would have proclaimed its 
independence and brought its case before the United Nations. 
During May 1955 there were several sporadic outbursts, probably 
to probe the French defences, especially in a place called El Milia. 
Then, on 20 August 1955, an uprising occurred in a very large 
chunk of territory, from Phillippeville on the Mediterranean coast 
to the Tunisian border, including cities of importance like Con- 
stantine itself and a number of villages or small towns. This up- 
rising had been very carefully planned. French military resources 
on hand at the time were very scanty, but after several hours of 
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fighting in the towns and villages the uprising was quelled. The 
reason for this was that, in spite of the enormous amount of propa- 
ganda, and in spite of the threats to which they were submitted, 
the native population of that area did not follow the Nationalist 
leaders. That is a very important fact: up to this stage it must be 
noted that the Muslim population has not followed the Nationalist 
leaders. If the natives in Constantine had followed the Nationalists, 
there is no doubt that the whole of the French European popula- 
tion in that area would have been massacred. The scanty military 
forces the French had in that region would have been overwhelmed 
and suppressed. It is a fact that it was the apathy and even the 
resistance of the Muslim population which turned the tide against 
the Nationalist leaders and in favour of the French authorities. 

The Nationalists’ next attempt, known as the ‘Battle of Algiers’, 
was to organize themselves in order to get the support of the United 
Nations General Assembly during the session which was due to 
open in the autumn of 1956. The Nationalists did not try to over- 
whelm the French Army or suppress the European population: 
what they tried to do was to provoke a general collapse of all 
civilized life by planting time-bombs in cafés or other public 
places, bombs which killed or maimed many people each time, in- 
cluding many women and children. The idea was to bring about a 
general state of insecurity and thus to claim that France was 
unable to maintain a minimum of order and civilized life in 
Algeria. This third method did not succeed either, and the Battle 
of Algiers was finally won by the paratroops of General Massu, 
who succeeded in tracing the secret networks of the Front de la 
Libération Nationale (F.L.N.), the principal terrorist organization, 
and also of the Communist Party. Finally the trouble in the city of 
Algiers subsided. 

The present phase of the conflict is an entirely psychological 
one. The leaders of the F.L.N. and of the Algerian Communist 
Party know that they are not in a position to overcome France by 
military means; they cannot beat the French Army and throw it 
into the sea. They also realize that they are not able to provoke a 
general and protracted state of complete insecurity, or even the 
collapse of normal life, in the urban area of Algiers. So, finally, 
they have resorted to a new method, which makes use of sporadic 
and scattered crimes, bombings, and attacks in the countryside, in 
order to help the psychological campaign not only in Algeria but 
in France herself. For this they count on the help of the Com- 
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munist and para~Communist organizations in France; they have 
launched a strong campaign to convince French opinion that it is 
no use going on in Algeria, and that every day there will be new 
outbursts of violence. That is the present situation. 


OUTSIDE INFLUENCES 


Foreign external influences and propaganda have played quite 
an important role in the Algerian conflict. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment has, from the beginning, given considerable help to the 
Algerian rebels. As a matter of fact, the first nucleus of the rebel- 
lion, the so-called C.R.U.A., or Revolutionary Committee of 
Unity and Action (which subsequently became known as the 
National Liberation Front, or F.L.N.), was headed by a man 
called Ben Bella who, in 1949, was arrested and sentenced to 
several years in gaol after holding up a post office in Oran and 
who, when he escaped, eventually found sanctuary in Egypt. 
Under the wing of Colonel Nasser’s Government he began to build 
up a special organization for internal and clandestine action in 
Algeria. The attacks against the French in Algeria started with 
propaganda on the radio, the so-called ‘Voice of the Arabs’ in 
Cairo. About February 1955 a young man who was arrested during 
a fight with a small gang of rebels in Kabylia, near Algiers, stated 
that he was an officer of the Egyptian Army and gave many details 
of the way in which he had been trained in Cairo before being 
sent secretly to Algeria to take command of a group of rebels. His 
name was Hamadi el Riffi. Several other men have been captured 
in similar circumstances by the French, who have learnt in which 
special camps they had been trained and by whom, the names of 
the officers in charge of that work, and so on. 

In a raid in November 1955, the French forces captured some 
files belonging to a rebel chieftain called Chihani Bachir. Among 
these was found a paper to be sent to Cairo by that chieftain, which 
was the acknowledgement of a shipment of weapons, particularly 
rifles and sub-machine-guns; this letter was addressed, with an ex- 
pression of thanks, to Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser. In October 
1956 the French Navy seized off the coast of Algeria an Egyptian 
ship, the Athos, which was really a pirate ship, without papers, 
etc.; on board were found seventy-two tons of modern arms, in- 
cluding machine-guns and mortars, shells, and all kinds of am- 
munition, which were being sent to Algeria by the Government of 
Colonel Nasser. Other Arab countries have made contributions— 
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Syria the use of its radio (Damascus Radio), for example, and 
money from Saudi Arabia—but there are grounds for believing 
that the crux of the whole plot is in Cairo and that its details have 
been organized by the General Staff of the Egyptian Army. 
Tunisia and Morocco, since their independence was granted by 
France, have also played a certain role in the Algerian conflict, 
especially Tunisia. Facts and instances concerning the recruitment 
of rebel fighters, the dispatch of weapons, and the use of official 
trucks and lorries of the Tunisian Army to convey these weapons 
to the Algerian border have been cited in the National Assembly.? 
There have been instances of wounded rebel fighters who were 
cared for in Tunisian hospitals. There is a six-member committee 
in Tunis which is believed to be in charge of organizing rebellion 
in Algeria; it is composed of three Algerian rebels and three 
Tunisians, one of whom is said to have been the Director of the 
Cabinet of M. Bourguiba, head of the Tunisian Government. 


ALGERIA’S PLACE IN AFRICA AND THE WORLD 


What is the relation of Algeria to the other problems of Africa 
and the Middle East? First, concerning the African territories of 
France: in June 1956 the French National Assembly voted a frame- 
work law (loi-cadre), which permits the French territories of West 
and Equatorial Africa to develop a high degree of self-government, 
with their own local Assemblies and their own Councils of Govern- 
ment. This law was implemented this spring by the holding of 
elections in all those French African territories. There is no doubt 
that the elections, which were held without any discrimination 
between native and European voters, have demonstrated the fact 
that an enormous majority of the population in ‘black’ French 
Africa agrees with that development; new Assemblies and Govern- 
ment Councils containing an overwhelming majority of Africans 
have taken office, and they seem to be accepted with favour by the 
population. This is a very important development in the evolution 
of the French Union, the French Empire of yesterday, for it 
brings into effect a new formula of federation of metropolitan 
France with the African states. 

Now Algeria represents a beach-head of France in Africa, and is 
also the central piece of the African framework, especially since 
the Sahara has yielded enormous resources in oil, iron, and other 
important minerals which promise to change the whole picture of 


On 21 March 1957. See Journal Officiel, 22 March 1957, p. 1780. 
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the African and French economies, particularly with regard to 
oil. Thus the role of Algeria in the whole French system is of the 
utmost importance, because so long as Algeria is not at peace, and 
so long as a new system cannot be applied to Algeria—a system 
which would be approximately similar to the one put into effect 
in ‘black’ Africa—the whole framework is tottering dangerously, 
and the situation remains precarious. 

The French desire more than anything else to see the situation 
improve and a new Africa organized on democratic lines, and this 
would also be in the interests of the whole Western world. At the 
same time it is clearly not in the interests of some of the other 
forces in the world, such as, first of all, the so-called pan-Arab 
movement, which has its roots in Cairo and whose doctrine is to 
overwhelm the whole of the Arab world, including North Africa. 
Pan-Arab propaganda states that Algeria is an Arab country— 
which it is not, for Algeria is an Arab, Berber, and European 
country where three populations are mixed and form a kind of 
mosaic. The whole effort of the Arab League, and especially of 
Egypt, is opposed to the pacification of Algeria and to the success 
of the new formula of self-government in the French territories. 
Both propaganda and the tangible help mentioned above are 
directed against a peaceful solution. 

The map, not only of Africa but also of the world, makes ob- 
vious the enormous strategic and geo-political importance of 
Algeria. The Power which controls Algeria is in a position to 
control Southern Europe. When Allied forces landed in Algeria in 
1943 it became evident that Hitler’s Festung Europa was doomed; 
and similarly, the Power which controls Algeria in the future will 
be in a position to invade or to threaten Italy, Spain, and the 
south of France. That is the reason why Algeria is among the 
territories included in the N.A.T.O. pact. Mers-el-Kebir, near 
Oran, is an enormous naval and air base of N.A.T.O. standard— 
not purely a French base but an international Allied base—and the 
Power which could control Mers-el-Kebir, or at least prevent 
France, Britain, and the United States from controlling it, would 
gain a very important point in the cold war. 

All this points, of course, to one Power in the world, namely, the 
U.S.S.R. The role of the Soviet Union in the Algerian rebellion 
was at first very small: only by Budapest Radio broadcasts in 
Arabic did she try to inflame the situation. But in 1955, following 
certain orders, the Communist Party of Algeria began to display 
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a more lively interest in the situation and to play a more and more 
important role. Since then the part of the Communists in the 
Algerian rebellion has been increasing to such an extent that it may 
be said that in the present phase, particularly in the city of Algiers 
and in other urban areas, the Communists have taken the lead in 
the rebellion. When Guerroudj, the leader of the people who were 
setting time-bombs in Algiers, was arrested, it was learned that he 
was a Communist and had under his orders not only the purely 
Communist terrorist cells but also the F.L.N., the so-called 
Nationalist cells; in certain areas at least there has been a fusion of 
the two organizations, and this collaboration has been brought 
about under Communist leadership. 

There are certain other considerations which could, of course, 
be expanded. First of all, in thinking about the Algerian problem 
a distinction must be made between the deeper and more real 
causes of that tragedy and the superficial and purely psychological 
manifestations. The real trouble is the impossibility for Algeria, 
by herself, to feed an ever-increasing population. In the writer’s 
view that basic problem, and the social and psychological conse- 
quences that stem from it, cannot be solved except within the 
framework of a complete and intimate union between France and 
Algeria. ‘This union is important to France for many reasons, but 
it is much more essential to Algeria. There are some people in 
France who think that France would be much better off from a 
financial and economic point of view if she let Algeria go. One of 
the reasons for a contrary view is the Sahara and the control of that 
part of Africa; but quite apart from that, from the human point of 
view France has no right to dissociate herself from Algeria. The 
separation of Algeria and France would be a disaster for France, 
but for Algeria it would mean death, because half of the population 
would find itself without any means of support. 

The granting of independence to Algeria would seem, from a 
short-term point of view, to afford an easy solution. There are 
people who say: ‘Why do not the French declare Algeria indepen- 
dent?’ But that independence would mean two things: first, wide- 
spread hunger and ruin and a complete collapse of the economic 
and social life of Algeria; and secondly, internal strife, protracted 
civil war on a scale much greater than exists at present. For one 
of the factors which must be taken into account is that Algeria is 
not a unified country: it has a heterogeneous population who would 
immediately begin to fight among themselves. The fact must be 
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emphasized that the European population of 1,200,000 would not 
submit to a purely Muslim-Arab State. They would try to prevent 
it by destroying that state or by creating their own state as, for 
instance, the Israelis did in Palestine. So it would seem that there 
can be no solution outside a Franco-Algerian framework. The 
Arabs, the Berbers, and the Europeans are, as someone has said, 
sentenced to live together, and as a matter of fact there are many 
factors which justify such a life together—the inter-penetration of 
the spirit of both cultures, the fact that so many hundred thousand 
Algerian workers go each year to France, the fact that so many 
young Frenchmen have recently gone to Algeria—all these ele- 
ments make for a greater understanding between the two peoples. 
There is also the fact that the enormous majority of the whole 
native/Muslim population of Algeria desire more than anything 
else to see peace return to Algeria. 

The French have put into effect many political, economic, and 
social reforms. The recovery of Algeria after such a terrific crisis 
is quite possible, and probably possible much sooner than one 
would think, provided that external influences cease to kindle the 
fire, and provided also that France continues to act with resolution 
in two ways: first, to fight against rebel activities and terrorism, 
and secondly, to help the Muslim population by very deep and 
far-reaching reforms. 


Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese 


Communists’ ‘Rectification’ Movement 


On 18 June the New China News Agency published the text of a 
speech originally made by Chairman Mao Tse-tung on 27 February 
1957 before a closed session of the Supreme State Conference.! 


? Mao also dealt with the topic on 12 March 1957 at a closed session of the 
National Conference of Propaganda Work convened by the Central Committee’s 
propaganda department. The text of the speech of 27 February released from 
Peking is quite discreet. Quotations from it emanating from Polish sources, 
published in the Daily Telegraph of 14 June 1957, showed that Mao was extreme- 
ly frank on Hungary, Stalin, and Chinese economic difficulties ; he even gave the 
number of people—800,o00o—executed by the Communists in China since 1949. 
It seems extremely probable that it was this ‘leakage’ from Warsaw that made 
the Chinese publish a text four days later. 
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Entitled ‘On the correct handling of contradictions among the 
people’, the speech falls naturally into two parts. First comes a 
theoretical discussion of the two types of contradiction: Mao dis- 
tinguishes between contradictions between the ‘enemy’ and the 
‘people’ and contradictions among the people. ‘The enemy are, of 
course, Chiang Kai-shek, the Americans and other imperialists, 
and any Chinese on the mainland prepared to oppose Communist 
rule by force; the people are defined as all those who ‘approve, 
support, and work for the cause of socialist construction’. 

The former contradiction is ‘antagonistic’ and may have to be 
solved by force; but contradictions among the people (this applies 
only to Communist countries) are ‘non-antagonistic’ and can be 
solved by discussion, persuasion, and education.! This is because 
the new social system, which promotes the development of the 
productive forces, has fostered a basic identity of aims among the 
people. Having affirmed this basic unity, Mao is prepared to admit 
that the Communist Party and its subjects do not always see eye 
to eye; that there can exist, even in a Communist State, contradic- 
tions between the Government and the masses. He says that the 
leaders, thinking more of national advance than individual welfare, 
are apt to enforce their policies; such ‘bureaucratic’ methods of 
leadership engender popular discontent. 'To rectify such abuses he 
is prepared to tolerate small-scale strikes.? 

This first section of the speech is extremely important. It is 
clearly designed to provide the ideological underpinning for the 
moderate policies pursued by the regime since January 1956; only 
a major theoretical pronouncement of this kind could convince 


1 Mao originally took up the subject of contradictions in his essay ‘On Con- 
tradiction’, written in August 1937 and issued in revised form in his Selected 
Works, Vol. 1 (London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1954). While not essentially 
original, Mao’s essay provides a clear systematization of this basic Marxist 
concept and is readily applicable to actual situations. 

The Chinese analysis of the East European crisis contained in the article ‘A 
further discussion of the historical experience of the proletarian dictatorship’ 
(People’s Daily, 29 December 1956) was expounded in terms of contradictions; 
and with the Poles making increasing use of the term, Mao’s original essay and 
the present speech are clearly the most important theoretical documents relevant 
to the study of contemporary Communism. 

2 The concession of the right to strike is an important novelty, as is the idea 
of contradictions between the leaders and the people from which it springs. 
Communists have always maintained that strikes are inappropriate in a socialist 
State; for since Party and Government are proletarian organs, the workers 
cannot be exploited by them and would in effect be striking against themselves. 
Mao has posited no economic reason for this contradiction. (Some students of 
Moscow’s Lomonossov University have not hesitated to do so. See the letter 
from an anonymous student of that University, transmitted to the Austrian 
cultural monthly, Forum, and translated and reprinted in Encounter, June 1957.) 
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both Communists and non-Communists alike that these policies 
were not just a tactical shift—especially after China had supported 
the brutal suppression of the Hungarian uprising.’ And in the 
second half of his speech, devoted to particular contradictions, 
Mao reaffirmed that moderate policies, like that exemplified by the 
slogan ‘Let the hundred flowers bloom together, let the hundred 
schools contend’, aimed at increasing intellectual freedom, would 
not be thrown overboard. 

In return for Communist moderation, Mao expects people to 
rally to the regime, exert all their efforts in the task of economic 
development, and put up with the hardships that current shortages 
have brought about. But it is clear that he has realized that, to 
achieve the kind of unity which he claims already exists, it is 
essential to overcome the estrangement between leaders and led, 
which is, though he does not admit it, the fundamental contradic- 
tion in any Communist State. 

The main responsibility for the solution of this contradiction 
must lie with the Communists; where before they dictated they 
must now persuade, where before they solved problems by the 
text-book they must now use their heads and adapt policies to 
local conditions. To achieve the kind of flexible attitude that this 
new approach demands, Mao has launched within the ranks of his 
party a ‘rectification’, or cheng-feng, movement based on his two 
speeches on contradictions. It is this movement that the present 
article seeks to examine. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND? 


The term cheng-feng is an abbreviation of cheng-tun tso-feng, or 
‘rectifying the work style’. To a Chinese Communist it conveys 
two things: it refers to an actual cheng-feng movement which took 
place in 1942-3, and also to the methods adopted in that move- 
ment by which the Party’s work style was rectified. It is necessary 
to examine the 1942-3 movement because it is clear that the 
present campaign is to be modelled closely on it. 


1 Mao suggests in his speech that in Hungary non-antagonistic contradic- 
tions changed into antagonistic ones as a result of the presence of domestic and 
foreign counter-revolutionaries; the Polish version of the speech suggests that 
Mao’s appraisal was actually far more realistic than appears from the Peking text. 

* Boyd Compton’s book Mao’s China: Party Reform Documents, 1942-44 
(Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1952) contains translations of the 
main documents used during the first cheng-feng movement, with an excellent 
analysis of the latter’s significance. 

* There were two other movements of the cheng-feng type, in 1947-8 and 
1950, but these were not full-blown affairs. 
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The original cheng-feng movement was launched on 1 February 
1942 by Mao Tse-tung in the Communist war-time capital, Yenan. 
It went through three stages: first, a period of study during which 
twenty-two set documents were discussed throughout the Party; 
then a period of examination when the work of Party groups was 
measured against the standards laid down in the documents; 
finally, each person wrote a critical summary of his own style of 
work and submitted it for group examination. Similarly, the lower 
organs submitted overall reports for examination by the senior 
Party bodies. 

As far as can be gathered, the movement was not a purge in the 
Stalinist sense of large numbers of Party members being expelled 
and executed. The size of the Party doubled during the period of 
the movement, and Wang Ming, whose method of Party leadership 
during the years 1931-4 was a major object of attack, is alive today 
and a member of the Central Committee. The aim was to conduct 
the campaign on the principle of ‘treat the disease to save the 
man.’ However, the fact that Liu Shao-ch’i (now the Party’s first 
Deputy-Chairman and Mao’s heir-apparent) warned against exces- 
sive ‘struggle’ indicates that the criticism and self-criticism sessions 
could be very unpleasant experiences. Some Party members were 
inclined to employ such measures as ‘surveillance, arrest, trial, and 
imprisonment’; they were reprimanded, but it is doubtful whether 
these methods were entirely eradicated. 

A prime aim of the campaign was to get Party members to com- 
bine theory and practice; in Mao’s expressive analogy, ‘the arrow 
of Marxism-Leninism must be used to hit the target of the Chinese 
revolution.’ Since Mao is often described as an empiricist, it is 
necessary to point out that his emphasis on theory is quite genuine. 
Correct theoretical analysis is for him a vital and practical task; 
he has even described Marx and Engels as ‘great men of action’! 
But though Mao places an equal emphasis on theory and practice, 
the cheng-feng movement was essentially an attack on the excessive 
use of theory, and consequently it promoted a practical approach 
to problems. 

This is hardly surprising. A Communist Party is a small élite 
organization designed to lead the rest of the population; its right 
to do so is based on the superiority conveyed by its possession of 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine by which it is enabled to predict the 
course that society will inevitably take. Consequently when a 
Communist is faced with a situation in which theory and practice 
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cannot be easily welded together, the tendency is to impose the 
theory at all costs. To Mao this is ‘mechanical’ as opposed to 
‘dialectical’ materialism. His béte-noire is the rigid doctrinaire. 
The attack on ‘subjectivism’, one of the three major evils against 
which the campaign was directed, was designed specifically to 
correct ‘dogmatism’, the tendency to apply theory blindly—to 
reform the glib parrots of Marxist phraseology who were unable to 
apply their knowledge to, say, the solution of a land reform prob- 
lem in the neighbouring village. Mao also attacked the opposite 
facet of ‘subjectivism’, which is ‘empiricism’, or the tendency to 
neglect theory altogether. But he pointed out that the main danger 
did not lie in this quarter. 

The second evil attacked was ‘bureaucratism’, the practice of 
writing long and pretentious reports, of using obscure words, of 
never moving from one’s office, and of issuing orders without 
checking on their feasibility—in fact all the things which Western- 
ers associate with red tape. In practice, it was simply the dogmatic 
attitude as evidenced in the administrative sphere; the bureau- 
crats, like the theorists, were refusing to face up to the objective 
situation. 

The third evil was ‘sectarianism’. Within the Party there was a 
tendency for members from the same province to band together 
in a clique, for the older cadres to rely on their seniority when 
dealing with the new recruits. Important too was the dislike, 
evidenced by all Party members, of working with non-Party men; 
in official phraseology, there was a tendency to emphasize the lat- 
ter’s ‘negative aspects’—to regard a landlord solely as an exploiter 
and forget that he was also an ally in the anti-Japanese war. The 
attack on sectarianism within the Party was designed to eradicate 
the factionalism which had weakened it throughout the twenty 
years of its existence. Sectarianism towards outsiders was, of 
course, another manifestation of the feeling of superiority with 
which the possessors of Marxism-Leninism were imbued; but it 
was also a consequence of the ‘leftist’ policies pursued by Mao’s 
predecessors. ! 

The effectiveness of the cheng-feng movement in instilling a more 
flexible, pragmatic attitude has always been rated high by the 
Communists themselves. The movement ranks with the Long 


 Subjectivism, bureaucratism, and sectarianism were dealt with in three 
articles by Mao T’se-tung originally delivered as speeches. They are ‘Reform our 
study », Rectify the Party’s style in work’, and ‘Oppose the Party “‘eight-legged 
essay”’’. (Mao T'se-tung, Selected Works, Vol. 4, Lawrence and Wishart, 1956). 
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March and the defeat of the Nationalists as one of the milestones 
in the history of the Party. A non-Communist observer gives some 
support to these Communist claims concerning the movement: 
Lord Lindsay said it had a ‘very considerable influence on the 
rational and intelligent cadres of the Party . . . on the whole it 
failed to make any real impression on the more doctrinaire cadres 
who were cases for psychiatry rather than education.’! 

Apart from flexibility, the movement aimed to instil discipline. 
Twenty years of shifting ‘lines’, changing leaders, and military 
defeats had greatly weakened the cohesion of the Party; it was 
essential for its new leader, Mao, to weld it together and at the 
same time consolidate his own control. Party members scattered 
over widely dispersed war bases with little contact with Yenan 
had to realize that ultimately they were responsible to him. 


THE CURRENT CHENG-FENG MOVEMENT 


In the current movement, the three evils of ‘subjectivism, 
bureaucratism, and sectarianism’ are again the main objects of 
attack; this is sufficient proof that the prime aim is again to en- 
courage a flexible, pragmatic approach to problems. According to 
the directive issued by the Party’s Central Committee on 27 April 
1957,” it was necessary to ‘launch within the Party once again an 
extensive, thorough-going rectification campaign against bureau- 
cracy, sectarianism, and subjectivism, and to raise the Marxist 
ideological level of the whole Party and improve the working style 
so as to conform to the needs of socialist construction’. 

The directive prescribed for study Mao Tse-tung’s two speeches 
on the correct handling of contradictions and suggested ‘reference 
to a number of other relevant documents’. The evidence suggests 
that these latter documents will include the three articles by Mao 
already mentioned,* together with the Chinese pronouncements on 
the cult of the individual‘ and on the East European crisis. 

On receiving the directive, provincial Party committees called 
conferences to discuss its implementation. Most of them are con- 
ducting the campaign in two stages, as suggested in the directive. 
The first one will vary in length from three to eight months accord- 


1 Notes on Educational Problems in Communist China 1941/47, by Michael 
Lindsay (New York, I.P.R. International Secretariat, 1950), p. 44. 

2 Released by the "New China News Agency in English on 30 April 1957. 

® See above p. 334, footnote. 

* The pronouncement on the cult of the individual, entitled ‘On the historical 


experience of proletarian dictatorship’, was published in the People’s Daily, 
5 April 1956. 
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ing to the province. It will be devoted to reforming the work style 
of the higher officials down to the level of hsien (county) secretary. 
Special teams led by the provincial secretary are being set up to 
direct the campaign. The second stage, which in many cases will 
not start till next year, will embrace the lower echelons. For the 
moment the rank and file are being shown Mao’s reports and have 
been told to concentrate on how best to serve the people. 

Emphasis is again being laid on keeping criticism within bounds. 
The directive states: ‘This cheng-feng movement should be a 
movement of ideological education carried out extremely seriously 
but yet as gently as a breeze or a fine rain.’ Large ‘struggle’ meet- 
ings are specifically forbidden: ‘comradely heart-to-heart talks’ are 
prescribed, and critics are again told to ‘treat the disease to save the 
man.’ 

There are however two novel features about the present cam- 
paign. In the first place, non-Party people wishing to participate 
are welcomed. The reason for this is fairly clear. In 1942 the Com- 
munists controlled limited areas of the country and operated only 
skeleton administrations. Most of the tasks were in the hands of 
Party members. Now, with the whole of China under their control, 
they have, of course, to employ vast numbers of non-Party men 
in administrative posts. These are just as likely to be afflicted with 
‘bureaucratism’, although the Communists, rendered more im- 
mune to criticism by the prestige of Party membership, are likely 
to be the more serious cases. 

The other novelty is the order to office-workers right up to the 
highest level to get closer to the masses by joining them in physical 
labour. Stories have come in of dozens of generals enthusiastically 
planting vegetables, weeding, and collecting manure on State 
farms. Even portly P’eng Chen, Mayor of Peking and a member of 
the Politburo, has been seen sweating profusely, carrying heavy 
stones with a road-building team. In Yenan days there was less 
need to adopt this particular device to improve public relations 
and to bring bureaucrats literally down to earth. In those primitive 
conditions, Party officials lived cheek by jowl with the peasants and 
were often responsible for the production of their own food sup- 
plies. Now ‘one can open the way to bureaucracy by constantly 
staying in Peking. The walls of Peking are high and could separate 
the leaders from the masses.’! 


*Chou En-lai, in conversation with the Soviet Ambassador to China at 
Hangchow airport on 25 April 1957 (reported in People’s Daily, 26 April 1957). 
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In the present cheng-feng movement there is less need to em- 
phasize organizational discipline; it is presumably well enough 
established and not likely to be undermined by the measure of 
decentralization envisaged under the new Party constitution passed 
at the eighth Congress last September. But there is a need for 
ideological discipline in view of the present ferment of the intel- 
lectuals in the Communist world; the Chinese leaders are pre- 
sumably anxious to ensure that their Party cadres do not deviate 
from the correct ‘line’ on Stalin and Hungary. This would seem 
to be their reason for prescribing the two articles on the historical 
experience of the proletarian dictatorship. 


THE MOTIVES FOR THE CAMPAIGN 


Why is a cheng-feng movement being launched at this time? The 
head of the Communist Party propaganda bureau, Lu Ting-yi, 
has cited figures to show that the majority of Party members, 
about 11 million out of 12 million, have joined since the 1942-3 
movement, while 60 per cent of them became members after the 
Communists took over the country in 1949. As a result, ‘generally 
speaking, they are incapable of thoroughly understanding what sub- 
jectivism is. Many of them still preserve the undesirable ideology 
of the old society and have not given up the standpoint of the petty. 
bourgeois to make way for the standpoint of the proletariat.’! As 
for the Party veterans who did participate in the 1942-3 move- 
ment, their years in office since 1949 have contaminated them 
with bureaucratism: “The growth among them of a style of work 
divorced from the masses and reality has thus become serious.’ 

This analysis is valid enough, but it does not explain the timing 
of the movement. Why should it have been launched this year and 
not any other? Cadres are quite often warned against the three 
evils; why is the situation now so serious that a Party-wide cheng- 
feng movement is necessary? 

The answer is suggested in the directive: ‘Social relations have 
undergone a fundamental change and a change in the people’s 
ideology is also developing. If our Party and the working class are 
to further and, even better, lead the transformation of the whole of 
society and the construction of a new society, and more effectively 
to mobilize all positive forces and unite with all possible people, 
and turn passive forces into positive forces in order to strive to 


1 Article by Lu Ting-yi, ‘In Commemoration of the 15th Anniversary of the 
Party’s Work Style Rectification Movement’ (People’s Daily, 5 March 1957). 
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fulfil the target of building a great socialist State—if all this is to 
be done, our Party and the working class must at the same time 
remould themselves.’ 

The great social change referred to is the basic socialization of 
the means of production—the collectivization of agriculture and 
handicrafts and the virtual nationalization of industry and com- 
merce. The advent of this change, which marked the completion 
of the regime’s ideological tasks, was recognized by Mao as early 
as January last year. He said that the main task from then on 
was the economic development of the country. He apparently de- 
cided that this task would be accomplished more efficiently if the 
Communist Party worked with the people and provided them with 
incentives. The capitalists, the non-Communist intellectuals, and 
the rich peasants were the prime beneficiaries of the resultant 
slackening of pressure. They had till then been vilified as potential 
enemies of socialism; now that socialism had been basically estab- 
lished, the regime felt strong enough to relax its grip in order to 
get the most out of groups whose skills were particularly vital to 
economic development. Economic concessions were granted and 
tolerant ideological policies were adopted: for instance, ‘Let the 
hundred flowers bloom together, let the hundred schools contend’ 
in the intellectual sphere, and the policy of long-term coexistence 
with the non-Communist parties in the political.? 

But Communists were slow to acclimatize themselves to these 
new policies; Party intellectuals, for instance, claimed that the 
‘hundred flowers’ policy could only lead to the growth of ‘weeds’. 
During six years of unfettered supremacy, the Party cadres had 
imposed ideological policies to the detriment of other aims; 
doctrine had taken precedence over economic development, theory 
had been exalted at the expense of practice. Furthermore, because 
policies like the campaign against the counter-revolutionaries, the 
‘remoulding’ of the intellectuals, the ‘five-anti’ movement directed 


1 In a preface to The High Tide of Socialism in China’s Villages, a 3-volume 
work published in January 1956. It should be emphasized that the Chinese 
domestic ‘thaw’ started before the Khrushchev denunciation of Stalinism in 
February 1956. For instance, the moderate policy towards the intellectuals was 
— by Chou En-lai in January, though later developments received more 
publicity. 

* The continued existence of bourgeois parties in a socialist State is extremely 
odd; a political party, in Marxist terms, must be the organ of a class, and with 
the achievement of socialism there are no classes in China. (The only exceptions 
to this are the business men who receive fixed interest payments on their 
nationalized assets, but their party is only one of many ‘democratic’ parties.) The 
situation is justified by a most un-materialist argument—the democratic 
parties are there because bourgeois ideas still persist. 
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against the capitalists (the five sins attacked were bribery, tax 
evasion, theft of State property, cheating on Government contracts, 
and the theft of State economic secrets), and finally collectivization 
and nationalization had had to be imposed, the Communist Party 
had alienated itself from the rest of the population. The directive 
that launched this cheng-feng movement hinted at the Party’s 
ruthlessness: ‘At the same time, because the Party is in a ruling 
position throughout the nation and has won the support of the 
masses of the people, many comrades are liable to use purely ad- 
ministrative measures as a method of solving problems; some 
wavering elements are liable to be contaminated with remnants 
of the Kuomintang style of work from the old society, to think of 
themselves as privileged and even resort to attacks of oppression 
when dealing with the masses.’ 

Essentially, the cheng-feng movement is designed to condition 
the Communist cadre member to a new ‘united front’ period. He 
has to examine problems on their merits and not through the dis- 
torting mirror of the class struggle. He will have to learn how to 
dangle the carrot as well as he previously brandished the stick. 

It is no coincidence that the last cheng-feng movement was also 
launched at a time of ‘united front’ policies. Then, too, the main 
aim of the Party, the winning away of popular support from the 
Kuomintang, required a realistic approach to problems. The 
Party could not afford to forfeit popular support, and doctrinal 
aims had to be put in the background. Though the Party’s position 
is stronger now, it is evident that its leaders reckon that they will 
get into serious difficulties if they continue to work against rather 
than with the people. In his article already quoted, Lu Ting-yi said 
that the Party might even commit mistakes in the economic field as 
serious as the mistakes made in the political field by Mao’s prede- 
cessors; and that is saying a lot by Chinese Communist standards. 

This feeling was probably reinforced by events in Eastern 
Europe. The evidence suggests that the present cheng-feng move- 
ment was in the planning stage before the extent of anti-Com- 
munist feeling in the satellite countries had been appreciated. 
Party cadres were ordered to study cheng-feng documents as far 
back as June 1956. Then at the second Plenum of the eighth 
Central Committee, held from 10 to 15 November 1956, Mao 
Tse-tung called for ‘the use of cheng-feng methods in order to 
combat the tendency towards subjectivism, sectarianism, and 
bureaucratism’. The fact that provincial Party meetings held to 
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implement the recommendations of the second Plenum did noth- 
ing about Mao’s exhortation might indicate that they had been told | 
that the matter was being attended to on a nation-wide basis. ' 

This seems to be confirmed by an article that appeared in the 
fortnightly China Youth (16 January 1957). The author, one Chi 
Lu, stated that ‘the Central Committee of the Party recently 
decided that as from 1958 there will commence a rectification of 
work style throughout the Party.’ He turned out to be wrong 
when the campaign was launched this year; but since a leading 
magazine like China Youth would not be likely to make a mistake 
on an important matter like this, one can conclude that the timing 
of the campaign was advanced after the article was written. 

If this is the case, it was presumably events in Eastern Europe 
that hastened matters. On his return to Peking Chou En-lai would 
have reported on the immense reservoir of discontent that had 
been built up in the satellite countries; the importance of a new 
attitude towards the people on the part of the Communist cadres 
was Clearly revealed. China’s current economic difficulties, which 
have included shortages of consumer goods, would have served to 
underline the situation. 
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THE POSSIBLE OUTCOME OF THE MOVEMENT 


It is hazardous to predict how successful the cheng-feng move- 
ment is likely to be. The task is certainly more difficult than it was 
in 1942. The Party is much larger—it numbers 12 million now as 
compared with less than a million then; and its position as ad- 
ministrator of an enormous country makes bureaucracy inevitable. 
The task of economic development for which the new methods 
are needed cannot appear as urgent to Party cadres as did the need 
to survive in the struggle against the Kuomintang; in effect, Mao 
is attempting to imbue his Party members with a revolutionary élan 
in a non-revolutionary situation. 

Another factor will be the reaction of the people to the new 
methods. What Mao now wants is dictatorship by consent; but 
after the experience of six years of dictatorship without consent, 
the people may not want any kind of dictatorship. If they choose 
to ‘abuse’ the limited freedoms that the regime is now prepared to 
grant them, the Communist Party will no doubt revert to harsher 
methods. 

The vigour and resourcefulness of the present Chinese Com- 


*To help the Communists to rectify their methods, Mao has encouraged 
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munist leaders should not be underrated; and they are clearly 
determined to make a success of the cheng-feng movement. The 
latter will certainly have an appreciable effect at first; the senior 
Party members who are more accustomed to thinking for them- 
selves will probably benefit considerably; and the junior cadres 
will set about their tasks with a new zest and open-mindedness. 
But the odds appear to be against any long-term success. Apart 
from the considerations already mentioned, it must be remembered 
that the Chinese Communist Party is to retain its status as an élite 
organization. It has still to be shown that such an organization, 
responsible ultimately only to itself, believing in its superiority, can 
for long avoid ‘sectarianism’. And once the cadres begin again to 
discriminate against people who are not members of the Party, 
they will naturally stop listening to their opinions. Increasingly 
they will feel that their own views are the only ones that can be 
correct; and this in turn will lead to that departure from reality 
that is denoted by ‘subjectivism’ and “bureaucratism’.* 
R. L. MacF. 


Gomulka’s Road to Socialism 
The May Meeting of the Polish United Workers’ 
Party 


POLAND and Hungary have been in the forefront of public interest 
since last year’s Poznan riots sparked off two revolutions. Although 
the Hungarian revolt was more spectacular, it is the developments 





people to criticize them, tempering their criticism by six criteria laid down in the 
speech of 27 February. Of these six, he declared the most important were that 
the leadership of the Communist Party and the validity for China of the ‘socialist 
path’ should not be disputed. In fact, many non-Communist notables ignored 
the six criteria and incurred strong counter-criticism as ‘rightists’. It seems 
possible that the six criteria were added to the original text on publication when 
the boldness of critics had become apparent. It seems unlikely that non- 
Communists would have knowingly infringed them after the mental batterings 
they had suffered over the past seven years. . 

?'This conclusion has also been voiced in China by Chen Hsin-kuei at a 
meeting of the Democratic League on 10 June 1957, according to a New China 
News Agency dispatch of that date. He said: “The Communist Party mainly 
trusts its members... For this reason it is inconceivable that the Communist 
Party could abolish sectarianism, which contributes to the growth of bureau- 
cratism and subjectivism, and for the Communist Party members to repudiate 
-he ‘‘Party Kingdom”’ ideology.’ 
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in Poland which, in the long run, may prove to be of far greater : 
significance. Today Hungary is as much a Soviet satellite as in the 
days of Stalin and Rakosi. Poland, on the other hand, has freed 
herself to a great extent from Soviet domination and is continuing 
to evolve her specific road to socialism. 

Polish intellectuals reacted with considerable vigour to the death 
of the Stalin myth and to the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party. They found it easier to express their suddenly 
remembered distaste for the negative aspects of ten years of Com- 
munist rule because the death of Bierut in 1956 had removed 
Poland’s little Stalin at a convenient time. The intellectual debate 
about the state of the nation was not limited to a clique of writers 
or poets but soon spilled over into the press, including the Party 
dailies. The Poznan events showed that the opposition to the men 
in charge and their methods embraced all sections of the com- 
munity, and the decisions of the eighth Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party in October of 
last year were the regime’s answer. 

Seven months had passed when the ninth Plenum of the Central 
Committee met in Warsaw in May to determine whether Gomulka’s 
policies were to be continued. It must not be assumed that 
Gomulka’s rise to power and the implementation of his policies 
were free from complications. Even when he again became First 
Secretary of the Central Committee he had to contend with 
opposition from the discredited advocates of Stalinism and to pro- 
tect his policy from the over-enthusiastic supporters of accelerated 
liberalization. The strength of the. Stalinists—or, as Gomulka calls 
them, the champions of conservatism and dogmatism—lies only 
inside the Party. As far as the nation as a whole is concerned, their | 
influence is negligible. Their only importance as a political factor is 
their ability to obstruct and sometimes even to challenge the 
‘October line’ and Gomulka’s leadership. Gomulka must retain his / 
control over the Party, the only political instrument of power at his 
disposal. He knows that at this stage the Polish people accept him, 
but as long as socialism remains his goal he cannot step outside the 
Party and rely entirely on the support of the nation. By doing that 
he would risk putting himself in the hands of the Church, the sole 
voice which commands the attention of the great majority of Poles. 
He would also have to go much further than he wants in meeting 
both the economic demands of the workers and the liberalizers’ 
clamour for more freedom. Neither vox dei nor vox populi can be 
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allowed to guide his decisions, though they might well influence 
them. 

Those who press for more democratization include some Party 
members, but their main strength lies outside the Party. They 
would appear to represent the greater danger for Gomulka be- 
cause of their numbers and the popularity of their demands. But 
the diversity of their ideas makes it difficult for them to develop 
into a cohesive political force, even should they be allowed to do so. 
They realize that in the last analysis Gomulka is their only chance. 
On the other hand, the Stalinists, who of course can exist only 
within the Party, think they can prevent Gomulka from going too 
far by their ability to produce a Polish Kadar from their midst 
should Moscow decide to put an end to the Polish experiment. As 
the trade union daily Glos Pracy said on the eve of the ninth 
Plenum, “The Polish October was born in the struggle against 
these elements [i.e. the Stalinists] and it is in this struggle that the 
October line is being carried out.’! The presence of men like 
Zenon Nowak in the Polish Government, and the fact that at the 
ninth Plenum the Natolin group? was able to voice its dissatis- 
faction and to propose amendments to the Party resolutions, shows 
their strength inside the Party. Indeed, had their position within 
the Party been comparable to their standing in the country, there is 
little doubt that Gomulka would have been able to exclude them 
from the higher Party councils and the Government. It might, of 
course, be possible that he is using them as bogeymen to frighten 
the eager enthusiasts on his left. But the resolutions passed by the 
Party’s Central Committee last May fully endorsed Gomulka’s 
stand and repudiated the Stalinist faction by the expulsion from 
the Party of two men closely identified with the immediate past— 
Berman, the éminence grise of the Bierut regime, and Radkiewicz, 
its Minister of Security. In his report to the ninth Plenum which 
preceded the resolutions, Gomulka was less concerned with their 
ideological influence in the Party than with the inertia which their 
views were encouraging among many Party officials. He said: 
‘Conservatism, which exists in our Party, has its origins not so 
much in the ideological sources of dogmatism as in the lack of 


1 Glos Pracy, 15 May 1957. 

2 The anti-Gomulka faction is sometimes described as the Natolin group, as it 
used to meet in the Villa Natolin near Warsaw. 

* Gomulka’s political report was made on 15 May and published in Trybuna 
Ludu on 16 May 1957, from which all the quotations from it in this article are 
taken. 
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knowledge how to work in a new way, in ignorance of the decisions 
of the eighth Plenum, and in the insufficient political training of 
Party cadres in new methods of work.’ 

Unlike the conservative faction, the so-called revisionists inside 
the Party do not live in a vacuum; their views bear some relation 
to the feelings of the masses. While they want to deviate more in 
the direction of greater liberalization than Gomulka, he has made 
it clear to them that he is not prepared to abandon his middle-of- 
the-road policy. He may well be sincere in his continuous affirma- 
tion of his fundamental Marxist beliefs. He also cannot give them 
their head, because to do so would strengthen the hand of the 
Stalinists and invite increasing interference from Moscow. At the 
ninth Plenum Gomulka attacked the revisionists in far stronger 
terms than he used towards their opponents on the right. To give 
substance to his charges he picked on an article by a comparatively 
unknown Party member, Kolakowski, in Zycte Warszawy (3 
February 1957), whom he accused of wanting to ‘throw the classics 
of Marxism on the rubbish heap’. According to Gomulka, it is 
Kolakowski’s contention that the people cannot be expected to 
wait for the fruits of socialism indefinitely. He particularly objected 
to Kolakowski’s statement that ‘democracy is a risk, but a risk 
worth taking.’ 

In replying to Kolakowski, Gomulka was answering all those 
who share his views. He argued that Kolakowski would have to 
admit that in present-day circumstances the emergence of bour- 
geois political parties would ‘create a threat of the revival of 
capitalism and of civil war’. He asked him: ‘Can you believe that 
this would consolidate our Western frontier?. . . One may risk a 
few zloty on a lottery, but no responsible Pole could subject the 
fate of Poland to a lottery called . . . the free play of political 
forces.’ In opposing these views Gomulka propounded the con- 
clusion that if Kolakowski were right in his contention that 
political maturity could result only from ‘conditions of broad 
democracy’ then ‘the majority of peoples who have entered the 
road to socialism are on a low level of political enlightenment’ and 
‘Communists are rabid advocates of social illiteracy.’ Quite apart 
from the controversy between Kolakowski and Gomulka and its 
application to Polish conditions today, Gomulka’s line of reasoning 
unwittingly exposes the basic weakness of Marxist theory. 

Gomulka summed up his attitude to factional differences among 
Communists in the following words: ‘The Party cannot agree to 
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the creation within its ranks of any kind of reactionary groups, 
regardless of their label. It would be political nonsense to divide 
the Party into left, centre, and right. . . The Party must be mono- 
lithic if it is to be equal to its historic role.’ 

While ideological intra-Party disputes are interesting and may 
well provide pointers to the future, the main problems facing 
Poland are her economic situation and her international position, 
particularly her relations with the U.S.S.R. In his speech to the 
ninth Plenum Gomulka did not deny that the economic grievances, 
which had helped to bring him to power, had not yet been elimin- 
ated. Furthermore, both in this speech and on many other occa- 
sions, he told the workers that they would have to wait for a 
marked improvement in their precarious living standards. The 
main trouble is that since last October the disproportion between 
wages and production in Polish industry, already marked in the 
past, has increased still further. In the first quarter of 1957 the 
wages fund was 26 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1956, and the cash earnings of peasants from the State 
alone rose by 28-6 per cent. At the ninth Plenum Gomulka gave 
statistics illustrating the rising consumer demand caused by this 
disproportionate increase in wages, and said that to satisfy the 
requirement of butter imports an additional 6-8 million dollars 
would have to be found. By 1960, the end of the current Five-Year 
Plan, real wages should have been raised by some 30 per cent. 
Gomulka explained that this was a lot in relation to the country’s 
economic potential, but admitted that it was not enough to provide 
the standard of living desired by the people. As he saw it, too much 
had already been done since last October in the direction of raising 
wages. ‘In the present state of our economy,’ he said, ‘nothing 
more can be squeezed out of it to increase wages. . .’ He added that 
wages could only be increased if overall production were raised. 

The regime is trying to stimulate industrial production by 
setting up Workers’ Councils. Although inspired by the Yugoslav 
example, the Workers’ Councils in Poland do not follow it very 
closely, and they enjoy less autonomy. It was made quite clear at 
the ninth Plenum that they were not to be confused with some 
form of collective ownership of the means of production, which 
Gomulka equated with capitalism. He explained that these coun- 
cils were necessary because the workers had lost faith in their trade 
unions, which they rightly considered to have been an instrument 
of coercion in the past. Their primary functions are to prevent 
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wage demands and encourage increased production. They are still 
in a stage of evolution and have not yet been introduced every- 
where. The establishment of Workers’ Councils was opposed by 
the conservative element in the Polish United Workers’ Party as 
an anarcho-syndicalist step, but in this controversy, too, Gomulka’s 
point of view prevailed. 

At the ninth Plenum Gomulka claimed that his advent to power 
last October had brought about a radical turning-point in Poland’s 
agricultural policy by giving the peasants a greater degree of free- 
dom in the choice of their methods and the organization of their 
production. The Polish Communists have never been as ruthless 
in the forcible collectivization of the countryside as their comrades 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe, and the part played in Polish agri- 
culture by producer co-operatives and State farms was never out- 
standingly significant.1 In fact Polish peasants have been allowed 
to leave co-operatives for some years now, and the impetus of the 
events of last October led to the disintegration of the great 
majority of Polish collective farms. Co-operation continues to be 
the officially supported policy. Gomulka regards it as the best way 
of introducing socialism in the countryside. He says he is not pre- 
pared to force the peasant into a co-operative against his will, be- 
cause in the past co-operatives formed in this way had proved 
inefficient. He hopes to achieve his aim by giving incentives, such 
as tax concessions and special credit facilities, to co-operative 
farms. At the ninth Plenum he stated that the regime was allowing 
peasants to return to a form of capitalist production for the time 
being, and that the idea of co-operation was being fostered by 
organizations such as marketing and savings co-operatives. He 
silenced the critics of this approach, who had expressed their fear 
of a fundamental return to peasant capitalism, by telling them that 
in the final instance the power of the proletariat, represented by the 
State, would always be strong enough to prevent this from happen- 
ing. 

One of the methods adopted by the eighth Plenum to overcome 
the prevalent unrest was to revive some of the influence of the 
nominally independent parties, particularly the United Peasant 
Party.* At the ninth Plenum Gomulka put the relationship between 
the Peasant Party and the Communists on a firm basis. He said: 


_| At the end of 1955 there were nearly 10,000 co-operative farms in Poland, 
tilling about 9 per cent of the national total of agricultural land. By the summer 
of 1957 their number had fallen by some 8,000 co-operatives. 

* The other main independent party is the Democratic Party. 
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‘We consider the Peasant Party to be an independent party . . . and 
we do not wish to violate its party sovereignty. We consider it to 
be a firm element in our political life.’ But he warned its leaders 
against allowing their party to become an instrument of elements 
hostile to socialism. 

In a speech of nearly 30,000 words Gomulka devoted only about 
three hundred to the supremely vital question of relations between 
the State and the Catholic Church. The temporary solution of this 
problem is his biggest achievement on the home front. In his 
explanation to the Plenum of his Concordat of 7 December 1956 
with Cardinal Wyszynski, Gomulka gave proof of his qualities as a 
political realist, one of the few produced by Marxism. ‘Our Party 
cannot close its eyes to reality,’ he said, and went on to condemn 
past methods of exerting pressure on Catholics, which had alienat- 
ed millions of Poles. The Party, according to Gomulka, will have 
to coexist with the Church for a long time. ‘The Communists 
would continue to fight the Church in the field of ideology, but not 
on political grounds. In exchange the Church must recognize the 
fact that Poland had chosen the path to socialism and not interfere 
with it. ‘In matters concerning the vital interests of Poland and her 
people,’ he added, ‘we would like to see the Church follow the 
Polish road together with us.’ 

At present both the Party and the Church stand to gain more 
from a state of comparative truce than from the kind of relation- 
ship which existed under Bierut. The agreement concluded between 
Gomulka and Cardinal Wyszynski provides for voluntary religious 
instruction in schools and the release of all bishops and priests 
under arrest. In return Gomulka believes that the millions of 
Catholics who were previously hostile to the Government will now 
make a more wholehearted contribution to Poland’s economic and 
political revival. The elections to the Polish Sejm last January 
showed how important Church support was for Gomulka. By 
encouraging Catholics not to oppose his programme, the Church 
greatly contributed to the consolidation of his position among the 
people, if not within his Party. 

Gomulka’s hardest internal problem was to put relations with the 
U.S.S.R. on a new footing. The history of Russo-Polish relations 
is not a happy one, and the Polish people’s experience with their 
Soviet neighbours since 1939 can have done nothing to improve 
matters. The Poles have become accustomed to equate their hatred 
of Communism with their dislike of all things Russian. On assum- 
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ing control Gomulka had first of all to contain the widespread 
and potentially violent anti-Soviet feeling of the Polish people, 
while preventing the Russians from using force to retain their 
position. As far as he is concerned there never seems to have been 
any question of a complete break with Moscow. His problem was 
to put an end to Soviet economic exploitation and political domina- 
tion. Yet the Polish-Soviet alliance had to be continued, not only 
because the U.S.S.R. is the only great Power to guarantee the 
Oder-Neisse frontier, but also because the repudiation of this 
alliance and Poland’s secession from the Warsaw Pact is the one 
thing the Kremlin would not tolerate. For the Russians it was more 
risky and more difficult to relax their ideological hold over Poland 
than to surrender some of their economic privileges. But in fact 
Moscow has retreated both on the ideological and on the economic 
front, and although this retreat may be only temporary, it remains 
true that Soviet-Polish relations today correspond much more 
nearly to the numerous Soviet statements on dealings with socialist 
countries made at and since the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party than does Russia’s attitude toward the other 
East European countries. This in itself is a vindication of Gomul- 
ka’s policy. His report to the ninth Plenum was a confident re- 
affirmation of his hitherto successful approach to this difficult 
problem. In stressing the Polish Communists’ newly found 
ideological independence he went further than ever before. In 
general, throughout Eastern Europe those past shortcomings 
which have been admitted are being attributed almost exclusively 
to the consequences of the Stalin cult. Gomulka, however, told his 
Central Committee that, irrespective of the excesses of the per- 
sonality cult, the Soviet path to socialism was not necessarily 
acceptable to other countries. He said: “The road to socialism 
pursued by the U.S.S.R. under specific . . . conditions is neither 
fully necessary nor entirely suitable for other nations.’ 

Nevertheless, he was firm in refuting the idea that the Polish 
road to socialism implied hostility towards the U.S.S.R. or even a 
neutral attitude towards the camp of socialism. Addressing ‘certain 
Party members whose lack of revolutionary orientation . . . had 
found expression in unsubstantiated public attacks against the 
U.S.S.R.’, he remarked: ‘Our Party most resolutely condemns 
everything directed against the unity of the socialist camp, every- 
thing that undermines Polish-Soviet friendship.’ 

Although he denies that the fountainhead of all Marxist know- 
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ledge is in Moscow, Gomulka, unlike Tito, shows no sign of want- 
ing to put forward his interpretation of Marxism-Leninism as 
necessarily applicable to other socialist countries. On the contrary, 
he is quite prepared to go on an official visit to East Germany and 
to be the guest of one of the Communist world’s most unregener- 
ate Stalinists, Ulbricht, even though he must know that this may 
discourage the, more liberal elements in the East German Socialist 
Unity Party. Gomulka’s position inside the world Communist 
movement is made more secure by the fact that Peking appears to 
be showing great understanding of his aims and problems. In his 
turn Gomulka finds the current Chinese insistence on the slogan 
‘Let all flowers blossom, let diverse schools of thought contend’ a 
very useful argument in support of his own internal policies. At 
the ninth Plenum he went out of his way to describe it as ‘a bold 
step, unprecedented in the building of socialism in other coun- 
tries’, and his own speech echoes many of the views voiced by 
Mao Tse-tung in his speech on ‘contradictions among the people’ 
last February. 

The term ‘national Communism’ is universally condemned by 
Communist leaders, including Tito—though this does not in- 
validate the argument that developments in Yugoslavia and Poland 
can best be described by this particular term. At the ninth Plenum 
Gomulka rejected ‘all the absurd attempts to look for national 
Communism in our Party’. In the same speech, however, he re- 
peatedly used the definition ‘Poland’s national road to socialism’ 
to describe his policy. According to him his Party subscribes to all 
the generally accepted principles of socialism. Its specifically 
Polish way is best served, at this particular stage, by the following 
three lines of development: Workers’ Councils; increased ad- 
ministrative autonomy on the local level; and greater freedom for 
the peasants to manage their own affairs, with an emphasis on 
encouraging co-operation. This is the definition of the Polish 
national road to socialism which Gomulka provided in his report 
to the ninth Plenum, and although it may meet the case as far as it 
goes, it obviously makes no attempt to penetrate to the root of the 
matter. To begin with, Gomulka’s definition excludes the most 
important and specifically Polish deviation from accepted practice 
in Eastern Europe—his agreement with the Church. Nor did he 
mention some of the other salient features in which Poland differs 
radically from the U.S.S.R. and the satellites. The Polish Parlia- 
ment has come alive. Non-Communist parties have regained some 
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of their independence. The press reflects the mood of the country 
to an extent unknown elsewhere in the Communist world. Re- 
strictions on travel to and from Poland have been eased. These 
basic differences are the ones that matter, rather than superficial 
peculiarities in the field of labour relations or local government. As 
far as the concessions to the peasants are concerned, they are less 
important than they appear because of the relative insignificance of 
the socialist sector in Polish agriculture. Gomulka’s farm policy is 
little but a recognition of the existing state of affairs. 

Whatever his motives, Gomulka has already departed consider- 
ably from the current Moscow interpretation of Leninism. The 
most likely explanation is that he is acting under pressures which 
he cannot fully resist; that he is a prisoner of the discontents and 
demands of the Polish people and the exigencies of the inter- 
national situation. This does not exclude the possibility that he 
genuinely believes that his way is the best means of achieving 
socialism in Poland. On the other hand he may be only applying 
the classic Leninist principle of temporary tactical retreat in order 
to bring about the ultimate and complete annihilation of the foes of 
Communism. If that is his plan, he will not succeed without a civil 
war. Since October the Poles have enjoyed too many freedoms 
previously denied to them to allow anyone to restore the status quo 
ante Gomulka. Regardless of the struggle of ideologies and of 
Gomulka’s intentions, the economic problem might yet prove to be 
the decisive factor. If hunger and misery are not allayed, the Polish 
workers, disappointed in the hopes raised by their successful in- 
cursion into politics last October, might well stage another Poznan 
throughout the country. In that case repression would have to be 
the regime’s answer and the advances made since Gomulka came 
to power, and confirmed by the ninth Plenum, would be obliterated. 


j. FA. W. 
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The Changing Fate of the American 


Indian 


THE American Indian has become part of European as well as 
American consciousness. From Portugal to Russia, boys play at 
Cowboys and Indians, read Indian stories, and watch Western 
films in cinemas or on television. (The Iron Curtain has not made 
as much difference in this respect as might be expected: only the 
other day the author received a letter from Poland telling him that 
his nephew, a precocious boy of eight, was devouring the Indian 
novels of Karl May.) For all that, the Indian remains a mysterious 
creature not only to most Europeans but also to most Americans. 

There is hardly a factual statement about the American Indian 
that cannot be, equally factually, contradicted. The Indian, we are 
told, is vanishing from the American scene. Indeed, the Indian 
population of the United States, once numbering about a million, 
is now around 400,000. This is not only the result of massacres, 
expulsions, starvation, or disease but also of some of the best- 
meant efforts made by white men on the Indian’s behalf. Nobody 
doubts the good intentions of the Spanish Franciscans, yet the fact 
remains that the Indian mortality rate at their California missions 
was 72 per cent.! Yet this present figure has risen from a low of 
300,000, and the main problem of the Navajo tribe is that their 
numbers have increased from some 10,000 in 1865 to some 65,000 
today, which their land cannot feed. 

Again, poverty is unquestionably endemic with most of the 
United States Indians. A member of an Arab diplomatic mission, 
who was taken to some Indian reservations in connection with the 
Point Four scheme, expressed himself as appalled at the misery he 
saw and which, he said, reached depths unparalleled in his own 
country. But the American Indians also include the Osage tribe of 
Oklahoma, whose 2,000 members received a total of $265 million 
in the years 1915-30 because oil happened to be discovered on their 
territory.? Recently very promising oil discoveries have been made 
in the Four Corners area, on Navajo lands, and may do much to 
solve that tribe’s problems; their reservation is also in the uranium 
country. 


1 American Friends Service ~ ommittee, Indians of California, Past and 
Present, San Francisco 1955, p 


° John Collier, The Indians of the Americas, New York 1947, P. 244. 
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The Indians are said, even by their friends, to be slow in adapt- 
ing themselves to modern economic techniques. Soil erosion is as 
much a plague on most reservations as it is in most parts of Africa. 
But Indians from the Mohawk tribe in the state of New York are 
among America’s most highly paid skilled workers, specializing in 
‘high steel’, i.e. handling steel in building work at high altitudes. It 
all began when a bridge was to be built across a river in Mohawk 
territory, and the Mohawks gave their consent only on condition 
that members of their tribe received the specialized training re- 
quired for the job. 

The Indian enjoys, in point of law, full political equality. All 
Indians were made American citizens by the Snyder Act of 1924; 
Arizona and New Mexico, the last two states to withhold the right 
to vote from them, yielded in 1948. But what can the law do in the 
case of Ira Hayes, a Pima Indian from Arizona, American war hero 
and one of the six men who raised the Stars and Stripes on Iwo 
Jima, driven to an alcoholic’s death by a discrimination which . 
denied him a job during the post-war boom? Or with the store- i 
keeper in the neighbouring state of New Mexico who charges 5 
cents for a bottle of Coca-Cola to his white customers and 10 cents 
to the Indians, and who answers inquiries with “That’s the way we 
do things around here’? 

Books about the American Indian run into thousands if not tens 
of thousands. But they are almost all of specialized interest, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to find a connected account of the influence 
that the Indian had on America, past and present. Standard works 
on the United States tend either to ignore the Indian completely 
or else to dismiss him with a few quite inadequate mentions. John 
Collier, whose chapters on the American Indian in his Indians 
of the Americas are far and away the best introduction to the sub- 
ject, quotes the case of Charles and Mary Beard’s Basic History of 
the United States, which concedes the Indian seven references on 
three pages out of five hundred. 

Of course, the Indian cannot be so cavalierly dismissed. The 
United States was created out of the struggle with him. This 
struggle took almost four hundred years, and was not completed 
until 1892, when the last Apache resistance collapsed. Nor was it | 
always an unequal struggle. Before the invention of the revolver | 
the Indian’s weapons were not less efficient than the white man’s. lf 
The average gun took a minute to re-load; in that time the Indian 
could shoot six arrows, each of them capable of inflicting death. 
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From 1835 to 1842 the Seminoles of Florida held at bay American 
armed forces numbering more than three times their whole 
population and, after a war which cost the United States 1,500 
lives and $20 million, they were left to inhabit the Everglades in 
peace, as they still do. In the 1860s it was estimated that the killing 
of a single Indian cost the U.S. Army 1 million dollars (of that 
time). 

It is only to be expected that a struggle of this kind affected 
American national character to a considerable extent—quite apart 
from the material contributions of the Indian to American culture, 
beginning with the cultivation of maize which made all the differ- 
ence between life and death to the Pilgrim Fathers. America’s 
relations with the outside world cannot be understood if the 
Indian is left out of the account. The generosity of the American 
foreign aid programme is rooted in an attitude of mind which 
made Americans who never saw an Indian in their lives send 
mountains of food and clothes to the Navajo Indians overwhelmed 
by a starvation winter a few years ago. The other side of the story 
can best be told in the remark of a French professor to the author: 
‘Ils nous traitent en Indiens’—they treat us like Indians! When the 
editorial writer of the New York Times wanted to castigate the 
Formosa Government after the recent riots he called President 
Chiang Kai-shek ‘the Taiwan chief’,? thus unconsciously lapsing 
into an idiom which reduced the Generalissimo to the status of 
Chief Sitting Bull or Flying Cloud. 

Whether from a feeling of guilt or from awareness of distance, 
the Indian occupies a much larger and more prominent place in 
the American’s subconscious than in his conscious life. A young 
literary critic, Leslie A. Fiedler, recently examined the literary 
expression of this repression in a thoughtful essay.* He found that 
classical American literature centres on the relations between a 
white American man and a man of another race, the pattern being 
set by Cooper’s Nathanial Bumppo and Chingashgook and con- 
tinuing all the way down to Faulkner’s Intruder in the Dust. 

Of all Americans, the Indian is perhaps the least standardized, 
and it is much easier to identify the typical American than the 
typical Indian. Of the 600 tribes that existed when the white man 
came, some 200 have survived in one form or another, many of 
them with a very definite and intensely felt character. But that is 


1 John Collier, op. cit., pp. 210-11. 2 New York Times, 25 May 1957. 
® Leslie A. Fiedler, An End to Innocence, Boston 1955, pp. 142-52. 
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not all. Thomas Wildcat Alford thus describes his people, the 
Shawnees: ‘Each person was his own judge. . . We lived according 
to our own standards and principles, not for what others might 
think of us.’! So much for all the theories of the primitive mind 
which deny it any kind of individuality, this being sometimes held 
to be the exclusive preserve of the culture to which the theorizers 
belong. 

The Indian tribes fall nevertheless into a number of main 
groupings, of which the following may be mentioned: 

(i) The Forest Indians, inhabiting the East of the United States. 
These are the classical Indians of the tales of James Fenimore 
Cooper and of the historical epic of the great Boston historian 
Francis Parkman whose fame has, unfortunately, not crossed the 
Atlantic on the same scale as that of his fellow-countryman. In 
addition to their bravery, these Indians exhibited considerable 
political talent, if not genius. Tecumsee, who attempted to unite 
all Indians against the whites around 1800, was a Forest Indian. 
But the greatest political monument of the Forest Indian is un- 
doubtedly the Iroquois Federation of the ‘Six Nations-—Mohawks, 
Senecas, Oneidas, Cayugas, Onondagas, and Tuscaroras. The 
federation was formed before the white man’s arrival and developed 
remarkably successful institutions assuring internal peace, success 
in war, democratic control of power, and equality of women. It 
has survived until our day, and the Six Nations declared war on the 
Axis in 1942. 

(ii) The Plains Indians, inhabiting, roughly, the Mississippi- 
Missouri basin. These are the feather-bonneted Indians of the 
Western film, who bite the dust in the last reel, but not until they 
have made themselves a considerable nuisance to their white 
opponents by their military prowess. What the films invariably 
ignore are the remarkable religious and moral creeds that the 
Plains Indians have produced. They aim at achieving a cosmic 
harmony between man and nature and breathe an ethical spirit as 
remarkable as that of any of the ‘great religions’. Readers of 
Professor Toynbee’s Study of History may remember the pages 
which he devoted to the religious prophets of the Sioux. \ fuller 
account of them is given by Sinclair Lewis in his novel The God- 
seeker. 

(iii) The Pueblo Indians, of the South-West. They produced the 
only Indian culture in North America which, though far less 
* Quoted in John Collier, op. cit., p. 181. 
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spectacular, can bear comparison with those of Mexico and Peru. 
Its ruined villages have become tourist showpieces, yet it has had 
enough vitality to survive centuries of Spanish and American 
attempts to assimilate it, backed by superior force. It produced 
men and women of a calibre such as to inspire Theodore Roosevelt, 
no great friend of the Indian, to call the Hopi Pueblos, whom he 
had visited, ‘as precious as anything existing in the United States’. 
Of all the American Indians the Pueblos have been the most 
pacifist, and it was an irony of fate that placed Los Alamos in their 
territory. This did not stop the Pueblos from sending a delegation 
to Washington to protest against atomic warfare. Their religious 
ceremonies attracted D. H. Lawrence to settle among them, and 
Jacquetta Hawkes has presented fascinating glimpses of Pueblo 
life in the Fourney to the End of the Rainbow. 

The last thirty years or so have produced, in many ways, changes 
in the Indian’s position that can be described as revolutionary, 
since they reversed century-old trends. Yet it would not be entirely 
true to say that history made a 180-degree turn: it was rather a 
change of emphasis, though a revolutionary one. 

The two best-known and most-quoted tags about Indian history 
in the United States are ‘the Pilgrim Fathers fell upon their knees 
and then fell upon the Indians’ and ‘the only good Indian is a dead 
Indian.’ These are half-truths or, at best, three-quarter truths; but 
not the whole truth. At no time in his history did the American 
Indian lack white American defenders and champions. While 
Cotton Mather wrote gloatingly of the Pequot massacre: ‘It was 
supposed that no less than six hundred Pequot souls were brought 
down to hell that day’, his contemporary John Eliot was trying to 
get Indian souls into heaven by translating the Bible into their 
language. Though Benjamin Franklin proclaimed with a solemnity 
equalled only by his hypocrisy that ‘it is the design of Providence 
to exterminate these savages to make room for the cultivators of 
the soil’, his Philadelphia contemporaries were justly prouder 
of the Quaker tradition of fair dealings with the Indians, inaugurat- 
ed by William Penn and continued in our day by such bodies as the 
American Friends Service Committee and the Friends’ Committee 
on National Legislation. America’s great leaders, from Washing- 
ton and Jefferson onwards, have approached Indian problems with 
a good deal of torment of heart and searching of conscience, and 
Lincoln’s greatness acquires a new dimension when it is recalled 
that he was a Southerner, a frontiersman from Kentucky, whose 
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| 
| 
| 
father was killed by Indians almost within sight of his family. All | 
this does not make the Indian story any less grim, but it does reduce 
it to its right proportions. | 

The first fifty years of the Republic were comparatively easy for 
the Indian. Official policy was based on the British Act of 1754 
which made the tribes independent nations under the protection 
of the Crown, whose lands could not be alienated except through 
Crown consent. This Act had been passed partly as a reward for 
services of the Iroquois Confederation to the British cause in the 
French Wars; also as a measure to protect the Indians against the 
ever-increasing pressure of the colonists. Altogether, a situation 
and a solution not unparalleled today—one need only think of 
Africa. The United States made the Indians wards of the union, a 
position which they still retain except for a few tribes, mostly in the 

' states of New York and Maine, who have treaties with state 
governments. The first Presidents tried to develop the system of 
reservations so as to give the Indians some stability and a measure 
of protection. 

But pressure from white settlers, especially from the frontiers- 
men eager to occupy Indian lands, increased continuously as 
America expanded westwards, and when Andrew Jackson became 
President in 1829 as a nominee of these interests the federal 
Government ceased to act as a barrier. The issue was dramatized 
in 1832 when the Cherokees won a decision of the Supreme Court, 
led by John Marshall as Chief Justice. Jackson, who had cam- { 
paigned against the Creek and Seminole Indians, retorted: ‘John 
Marshall has rendered his decision; let him now enforce it.’ 

Jackson’s cynicism opened the way to the thirty or so saddest 
years of American-Indian history. The line then adopted was 
officially called the ‘policy of removal’. This meant in practice 

removing the Indians by force from their ancestral lands to a far- 

away territory centring around the present-day Oklahoma (once 
called Indian Territory). The two most brutal episodes were the 

Cherokee March of Tears, in which 4,000 men, women, and chil- 

dren perished out of a total of 14,000, and General Kit Carson’s 

equally revolting treatment of the Navajos—he cut down 3,000 

fruit trees to starve the Indians into submission. 

The sixty to seventy years between the American Civil War and 
the coming of the New Deal were not much better for the Indians. 
These were the years of the closing of the frontier. Armed resis- 
tance ceased in the 1890s, and so did the policy of massacring—the 
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last Indian massacre was at Wounded Knee in 1890, when the 
followers of the Ghost Dance religion were butchered by the 
Army. With the extermination of the buffalo, the Plains Indians 
lost the economic basis of their existence. 

The official policy of that time was called ‘Indian liquidation’. 
But this phrase is misleading because Hitler and Stalin have given 
the word ‘liquidation’ a meaning and overtones that it did not pos- 
sess at the time. Not that the policy was particularly gentle towards 
the Indians. Its two main purposes were to deprive the Indians of 
their lands by undermining the legal basis of their tribal tenure so 
as to throw the land open to white settlers, and to effect cultural 
assimilation of the Indian by eliminating, by force if necessary, all 
manifestations of his separate culture and by putting his children 
into boarding schools to educate them away from ancestral tradi- 
tions. Care of the Indians was transferred from the War Depart- 
ment to the Department of the Interior, under a Commissioner for 
Indian Affairs; but that did not improve matters—at first. It was 
Commissioner Francis C. Walker who made the classic statement 
in 1871: ‘When dealing with savage men, as with savage beasts, no 
question of national honour can arise. Whether to fight, to run 
away, or to employ a ruse, is solely a question of expediency.’ 

The Indians resisted in the only way they could: passively, 
though not entirely unsuccessfully. They lost a good deal, especi- 
ally by way of land and other worldly goods; but they kept their 
self-respect and their will to survive as Indians. Nor were their 
white friends silent for long. The Indian Rights Association was 
formed as early as 1882. The Indian service began to attract a 
better type of civil servant, who purged its corruptions and abuses 
and made the Department of the Interior a protector rather than a 
despoiler of the Indian. The nadir had been reached in the 1890s; 
after that things were definitely on the mend. 

By the 1920s it became obvious that a new spirit was on the way. 
There were many straws in the wind. The Pueblos resumed their 
representative institutions after a lapse of over two centuries and, 
aided by such white friends as the American Indian Defense 
Association and the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
defeated an attempt by Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall, 
later jailed for corruption, to deprive them of oil-bearing lands. 
Other Indians, notably in California and Montana, also put up 
successful fights for their lands. All Indians were granted Ameri- 
can citizenship. The stage was set for the New Deal. 
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The Indian New Deal is associated with two names. Felix S. 
Cohen reduced the maze of legislation relating to the Indian to the 
manageable proportions of his Handbook of Federal Indian Law. 
(Since the federal Government has to deal individually with each 
of the hundreds of tribes with which it has treaties, its legislative 
channels are clogged up to an extent unrealized in Europe and— 
because of the silence of the press—in America itself. It has been 
said, for example, that two-thirds of the bills presented to the 84th 
Congress dealt with Indian business, which must surely have 
slowed up all other business.) The other name is that of John 
Collier, professor of anthropology at New York University, whom 
President Roosevelt appointed Indian Commissioner under 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, a post which he occu- 
pied until 1945. 

These two men and Ickes produced the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934, the Magna Carta of the American Indian. Its two 
main achievements were the recognition of tribal self-government 
and of tribal land tenure. The Indian could now develop in peace. 
In practice, this meant that the Indian, helped by Government 
agents, began to restore laboriously his institutions of self- 
government. New techniques of government were evolved to meet 
the changed relationship between Indian and White. 

Indian economics were fundamentally changed by a system of 
agricultural and industrial credit, the cessation of land allotments to 
individuals, restoration of some lost lands, and the application of 
modern agricultural techniques. Reservations gradually ceased to 
be islands of economic backwardness, though a good deal of work 
still remains to be done. 

Also the Indians began to set up their own organizations, of 
which the two most important are the National Congress of the 
American Indian and the Native American Church. The former 
groups some fifty tribes and is the foremost active political force 
of the Indian. The Native American Church is a considerably 
more controversial matter. It has become by far the largest Indian 
religious denomination, with some 25,000 communicants. Its 
creed combines the tenets of Christianity with ritual consumption 
of the peyote cactus, which contains a drug that produces ex- 
hilarating visions. Havelock Ellis, who discovered the peyote 


1A personal account of the changeover is given by Robert Bunker, one of 
= s ‘young men’, in his book Other Men’s Skies, Indiana University Press, 
1956. 
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many years before its more spectacular re-discovery by Aldous 
Huxley, called it ‘the most intellectual of drugs’. Alfred Wilson, 
the Cheyenne Indian who headed the Native American Church 
until his death in 1945, repeatedly challenged scientists to make a 
full scientific investigation of his creed, to clear it from the 
accusations made by white political and religious leaders. His 
challenge was not answered, and the subject remains under a 
cloud. 

At the same time Indian cultural values began to be recognized 
as part of the American cultural heritage. American painters 
flocked to Taos, everybody started wearing Pueblo jewelry, and 
Navajo rugs decorated American homes thousands of miles away. 
As was only to be expected, there was a good deal of naiveté in that 
admiration. While the Indians’ virtues and qualities were en- 
thusiastically re-discovered, their undoubted faults and short- 
comings were equally enthusiastically glossed over. Also, a good 
many Officials tended, and still tend, to work for the Indian rather 
than with him. But in spite of all this it was felt, and rightly so, that 
a new day had dawned for the American Indian. World War II, 
in which 25,000 Indians fought in the U.S. armed forces and many 
more worked in war industries, seemed to afford justification to 
those who believed that the Indian had at last found his place in 
American society and that his troubles were over. 

Post-war developments put question marks behind a number of 
confident assertions. They are still controversial; but most of the 
American friends of the Indian feel that there has been a change for 
the worse. This change is associated with the replacement of John 
Collier by Dillon S. Myer as Indian Commissioner and with the 
adoption of what is called ‘termination’ as the basis of Indian 
policy by both Democratic and Republican administrations. 

‘Termination’ means primarily putting an end to the position of 
the Indian as federal ward. He is to move from the reservation to 
live as a citizen with other citizens. His peculiar system of collec- 
tive land tenure is to disappear. He is to become an American 
among other Americans. Opinions on ‘termination’ are sharply 
divided. Its friends, who include some Indians, say that it is a 
liberation of the Indian from political and economic tutelage. Its 
enemies call it a return to the policy of assimilation and ‘liquida- 
tion’ as described above. The Indian is to be finished as an 
Indian. 

The chief practical results of the new policy are threefold. A 
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system of ‘re-location’ is intended to draw the Indian from over- 
crowded reservations to industrial work in the big cities. Posters 
offer him ‘a safe job for you’ in towns like Chicago and Los 
Angeles, and he is given a chance to adapt himself to new con- 
ditions and train himself for new employment. Next is Public Law 
280, which undercuts the whole structure of tribal self-govern- 
ment by making the states responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order in the reservations, against the wishes of the population 
if necessary. President Eisenhower called this the most un- 
Christian piece of legislation placed for his signature; but he 
signed it. Finally, and most controversially, are the ‘termination’ 
bills for individual tribes, especially for the Mennominees of Wis- 
consin and the Klamath of Oregon. Great resources of timber are 
involved, and opponents of the bills accuse the Republicans of yet 
another ‘give-away’ to big business. The Klamath case, which 
has dragged on for years, has certainly influenced the results of 
Congressional elections in Oregon. 

The last few years have been marked by yet another change 
which may seem trivial on the surface, and yet may be anything 
but that. The films and television have discovered the ‘good’ 
Indian, and their influence on the mind of the growing generation 
of Americans cannot be gainsaid. The break came with Broken 
Arrow, starring James Stewart, and made entirely on an Apache 
reservation. It had its world premiére in a reservation hall, and it 
was discovered when the film was due to start that the white 
reservation officials, film makers, critics, etc. had so filled the hall 
that there was no room left for the Indians! This was soon 
remedied, and a 100 per cent Apache audience was so enthralled 
with the film that it had to be shown over and over again until 
dawn put an end to Indian powers of endurance. Another sig- 
nificant and more recent film is Walk the Proud Land, in which 
Audie Murphy plays the part of John Clum, an Indian Agent of 
the last century who tried to obtain justice for the Apaches. The 
film ends with a note that justice has been done at last and that the 
San Cristobal Apaches, for whom Clum had fought, were granted 
self-government in November 1955. 


The fate of the Indian is changing again, and once more hope is 
mingled with despair. 
I. A. L. 


* For an account of this, see article on “The Unfinished Indian War’, in The 
Nation, 25 May 1957. 
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